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DIARIES—MORAL, HISTORICAL, AND 
CRITICAL. 
(Concluded.) 

There is a curious passage in a letter of Sir 
Thomas Bodley, recommending to Sir Francis 
Bacon, then a young man on his travels, the 
mode by which he should make his life ‘* pro- 
fitable to his country and his friends.’* His ex- 
pressions are remarkable. “‘ Let all these riches 
be treasured up, not only in your memory, where 
time may lessen. your stock, but rather in good 
writings and books of account, which will.keep 
them safe for your use hereafter.” By these 
good writings and books ef account, he describes 
the diaries of a student and an observer; these 
“good writings” will preserve what wear out in 
the memory, and these “ books of account” ren- 
der to a man an account of himself to himself. 

It was. this solitary reflection and industry 
which assuredly, contributed so. largely to form 
the gigantic minds of the Seldons, the. Camdens, 
the Cokes, and others of that vigorous age of 
genius, When Coke fell into disgrace, and re- 
tired into private life, the discarded statesman did 
not pule himself iitto'a lethargy, but on the con- 
trary seemed almost to rejoice that an opportunity. 
was at length afforded him of a studies 
more congenial. to his feelings, Then he found 
leisure not only to revise his, former writings, 
which were thirty volumes written with his own 
hand, but what most pleased him, he was enabled 
to write a manual, which he called Vade Mecum, 
and which contained a retrospective view of his 
life, since he noted in that volume the most re- 
markable occurrences. which had ned to 
him. It is not probable. that such a MS. could 
have been destroyed but by accident; and it 
might, perhaps, yet be recovered. 

“The interest of the publiewas the business 
of Camden’s ‘life,” observes Bishop’ Gibson ; 
and, indeed, this was the character of the mer of 
thatage. Camden kept a diary of all occurrences 

ie not that at his advanced 
age, and with his infirm health, he could ever 
imagine that he should: make use of these mate- 
rials: but he did: this; mspired: by the love of 
truth, and of-that labour which delights in prepar- 
ing its materials for posterity: Bishop Gibson 
has made an important observation on the nature 
of such a diary, which, cannot be too often re- 
peated to those who. have the. opportunities of 
my ne Het and. ohne oo int 
“Wi is practised by persons of learning. 
curiosity, who have the opportunities of seeing 
into the ‘public affairs’ of a‘kingdom,' the short 
hints and strictures’ of this kitid would 


‘things in a truer light tian regular histories.”* ° 


A student of this class was Sir Symonds 
D’Ewes, an independent country gentleman, to 
whose zeal we owe the valuable journals of par- 
liament in Elizabeth’s reign, and who has left in 
manuscript a voluminous diary, from which may 
be drawn some curious matters. In the preface 
to his: journals, he has presented a noble picture 
of his literary reveries, and the intended produc- 
tions of his pen, They will animate the youth- 
ful student, and show the active genius of the 
gentlemen of that day ; the .present diarist ob- 
serves, ‘‘-Having now finished.these volumes,, I 
have: already entered upon other and greater 
labours, conceiving myself not to be born for 
myself alone,” 

+ Qui vivat sibi solus, homo nequit esse beatus, 

o mori, nam sic vivere nolo mihi.” 


He then gives a list of his intended historical 
works, and adds, “These I have proposed ‘to 
myself to labour in, besides diverse others, 
smaller works: like him that shoots at the sun, 
not.in hopes to. reach it, but to. shoot as high as 

sibly his.strength, art, or skill, will permit. 
Bo, though I know it impossible to finish all 
these during my short’ and uncertain life, having 
already entered into the thirtieth year of my age, 
and having many unavoidable cares of an estate 
and family, yet if I can finish a little in each 
kind, it may hereafter stir up some able judges 
to add-an end to.the whole: , , 

*Sic mihi contingat vivere, sicque mori.’.” 

Richard Baxter, whose facility and diligence, 
it is said, produced one hundred and forty-five 
distinct works, wrote, he himself says, ‘in the 
crowd of all my other employments.” . Assu- 
— nese which may excite eens is | 

is voluminous auto-biography, forming -a folio 
of ‘more than seven pee closely-printed 
pages’; eal ee takes a considerable ecom- 
pass, from 1615 to 1648 ; whose writer pries into 
the very seed of events, and whose personal 
knowledge of the. leading actors of his. times 
throws a perpen interest over his lengthened 
pages... Yet this: was not written. witha view of 
publication by 
work, till:time and ‘wore out the hand 
that could no longer hold the pen, and left it to 
the judgment of others, whether it should be given 
to the worid. | nee sig. ay so taps 
,. "Phese. were private persons... It may excite 


in active public life, occupied | 


others engaged . 
| themselves with the same habitual. jon to 
what was’ pi 





himself; he: still: continued: this | 


but for pésthumous utility, They seem to have 
been inspired by the most genuine passion. of 
patriotism, and an awful love of posterity. What 
motive less powerful could induce many noble- 
men and gentlemen to transcribe volumes ; to 
transmit to posterity authentic narratives, which 
would not even admit of cotemporary notice ; 
either because the facts were then well known to 
all, or of ‘so secret a hature as to render them 
dangerous to be communicated to their own 
times. ‘They sought neither fame nor interest ; 
for many collections of this nature have come 
down to,us without even the names of the 
seribes, which have been usually discovered by 
accidental circumstances. It may be said, that 
this toil was the pleasure of idle men :—the idlers 
then were of a distinct race from ourown. There 
is scarcely a person of reputation among them, 
who has not left such laborious records of him- 
self. I intend drawing up a list of such diaries 
and memoirs ; which derive their importance from 
the diarists themselves. Even the women of 
this time partook of the same thoughwful disposi- 
tions, It appears that the Duchess of York, wife 
of James II. and the daughter of Clarendon, drew 
up a narrative of his life: the celebrated Duchess 
of Newcastle has formed a dignified biography of 
her husband : Lady Fanshaw’s Memoirs are par- 
tially known by some curious extracts; and 
recently Mrs. Hutchinson’s Memoirs of her 
Colonel delighted every curious reader. 

The habit of laborious studies, and a zealous 
attention to the history of his own times, pro- 
duced the Register and Chronicle of Bishop 
Kennett, ‘containing matters of fact, delivered 
in the words of the most authentic rs and 
records, all daily entered and commented on ;”’ it 
includes an account of all pamphlets as they ap- 
- This history, more valuable to us than 
to his own cotemporaries, occupied two large 
folios, of which only one has Co printed; a 
zealous labour, which could only have beén car- 


ried on from a motive of pure patriotism. . It is, 
however, but a small part of the diligence of the 
bishop, since his own manuscripts a small 
best of themselves. — es 

malignant ve B bnsd n expos- 
ing the diary of Laud to the pub » lost all 
its for nothing ap more favo 


ble to Laud than this exposition of his. private 
diary. ‘We forget the harshness in the perso 
‘with his errors, when we turn over the } 
leaves of this diary, which obviously was not in- 
tended for any purpose but for his own private 
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Laud, who had too haughtily blended the prime 
minister with the archbishop, still, from eonsci- 
entious motives, in the hurry of public duties, andy 
in the pomp of public honours, could steal aside 
into solitude, to account to God and himself for 
every day, and “the evil thereof.” _ 

The diary of Henry, Earl of Clarendon, who 
inherited the industry of his father, has partly 
escaped destruction; it presents us with a picture 
of the manners of the age; from whence, says 
Bishop Douglas, we may learn that at the close 
of the last century, a man of the first quality 
made it his constant practice to pass his time 
without shaking his ‘arm ata gaming table, asso- 
ciating with jockies at Newmarket, or murdering 
time by a constant round of giddy dissipation, if 
_not of criminal indulgence. Diaries were not 
uncommon in the last age: Lord Anglesey, who 
made so great a figure in the reign of Charles IT. 
left one behind him ; and one-said to have been 
written by the Duke of Shrewsbury still exists. 

But the most admirable example is Lord 
Clarendon’s History of his own * Life,” or 
rather of the court, and every event and person 
passing before him. In this moving scene he 
copies nature with freedom, and has exquisitely 
touched the individual character. There that 
great statesman opens the most concealed trans- 
actions, and traces the views of the most opposite 
dispositions ; and though engaged, when in exile, 
in furthering the royal intercourse with the loyal- 
ists, and when, on the restoration, conducting 
the difficult affairs of a great nation, « careless 
monarch, and a dissipated court, yet besides his 
immortal history of the civil wars, ‘* the chancel- 
lor of human nature’’ passed his life in habitual 
reflection, and his pen in daily employment. 
Such was the admirable industry of our later an- 
cestors; their diaries and tiieir memoirs are its 
monuments ! 

James II. is an illustrious instance of the ad- 
mirable industry of our ancestors... With his 
own hand this prince wrote down the chief oc- 
eurrences of his times, and often his instant 
refiections and conjectures. Perhaps no sove- 
reign prince, said Macpherson, has been known 
to have left behind him better materials for his- 
tory. We at length possess a considerable por- 
tion of his diary, which is that of a man of 
business and of honest intentions, containing 
many remarkable facts which ‘had otherwise 
escaped from our historians. 

The literary man has fornied diaries purely of 
his studies, and the practice may be called jour- 
nalising the mind, in-a summary of studies, and 
a register of loose hints and sbozzos, that some- 
times happily occur; and like Rinzelbergius, that 
enthusiast for study, whose animated exhortations 
to young students have been aptly compared to 
the sound of a trumpet in the held of battle, 
marked down every night, before going to sleep, 
what had been done during the studious day. Of 
this class of diaries, Gibbon has given us an illus- 
trious model ; and there is an unpublished quarto 
of the late Barré Roberts, a young student of 
genius, devoted to curious researches, which de- 
serves to meet the public eye. I should like to 
see alittle book published with this title, ** Ofium 
delitiosum in guo objecta vel in aclione, vel in 
‘dectione, vel in visione ad singiilos dics Anni, 
1629 observata. representantur.” This writer. 
was a German, who boldly published, for the 

_ course: of one year, whatever he read or had 


“if honestly performed, this might be curious to 


and the purity of his intentions is established. {the } 


fon be year, é read or had | else will.ge to law wi ity ;, therefore.he will, 
seen every day in that year, As an experiment, That matter once Ca apie Fee sg Haag 





tity, to his Bible and his ae 


tilosophical: observer; but to write down’ 
every thing, may end in something like nothing. 

A great poetical cotemporary of our,own coun- 
try does not think that even DREaMs should pass 
away unnoted; and he calls this register, his 
Nocturnals. His dreams are assuredly poetical ; 
as Laud’s, who journalised his, seem to have been 
made up of the affairs of state and religion; the 
personages are his- patrons, his enemies, and 
others; his dreams are scenical and dramatic. 
Works of this nature are not designed for the 
public eye; they are domestic annals, to be 
guarded in the little archives of a family; they 
are offerings cast before our Lares. 


Pleasing, when youth is long expired, to trace 
‘The forms oar'pencil or our pen design’d ; 
Such was our youthful air, and shape and face, 
Such the soft image of our youthful mind. 


SHENSTONE. 


From Ca. lyle’s Lectures. 


THE HERO AS KING. 
CROMWELL, NAPOLEON, MODERN REVOLUTIONISM. 
(Continued from No. 23.) 


Looking at the man’s life with our own eyes, it 
seems to me a very different hypothesis suggests 
itself. What little we know of his early obscure 
years, distorted as it has come down to us, does it 
not all betoken an earnest, hearty, sincere kind of 
man? His nervous melancholic temperament indi- 
cates rather a seriousness too deep for him. You 
remember that story of his having a vision of the 
Evil Spirit, predicting that he would be Sovereign 
of England, and so forth. In broad daylight, some 
huge white spectre, which he took to be. the devil, 
with. preternatural monitions of some sort, shows 
itself to him: the Royalists made immense babble 
about it; but apart from ‘their speculations, we can 
suppose this story of the spectre to be true. Then 
there are afterwards those hypochondriacal visions ; 
the doctor sent for; Oliver imagining that “the 
steeple of Huntingdon was about to tumble on him.” 
Such an excitable deep-feeling nature, in that ragged 
stubborn bulk of his; in other words, a soul of such 
intensity, such sensibility, with all its strength! 

The young Oliver is sent to study law ; falls, for 
a little period, into some of the.dissipations of youth; 
but speedily repents, abandons all this: not much 
above twenty, he is married, settled as-an altogether 
grave and quiet man. He pays back what money 
he had: won at gambling; he does not think any 
gain of that king enald be really Ais, Itis very in- 
teresting, very natural, this “conversion,” as they 
well name it; this awakening of a great true soul 
irom the worldly slough, to see into the awful truth 
of thirigs; to see that time and its shows all rested 
on eternity, and this poor earth of ours was the 
threshold either of heaven or.hell! _ Oliver’s life at 
Ely as a sober industrious farmer, is it not altogether 
as that of a true devout man? He. has renounced 
the world and its ways; its prizes are not the thing 
that can enrich him. He tills the earth; he reads 
his Bible ; daily assembles ‘his servants round him 
to worship Cod. He comforts persecuted ministers, 
is fond of preachers ;-nay,; can preach’ himself—ex- 
horts*his: neighbours to he wise, to redeem the time. 
In all this, what * hypoerisy,” * ambitiony’ cant,” 
or other falsity 2. ‘The man’s hopes, I do believe, were 
fixed on the other higher world; his aim to get well 
thither hy walking well through his humble course 
in this world, He courts no notice: ‘what could no- 
tice here do for him? “Ever in his great Task- 
Wiaster’s eye.” It is striking, too, how he comes 
out onée. Into ‘public view; he, since no other is 


) willing: to:come :-in resistance to a public grievance, | 


I mean, in the; matter of the-Bedford. Fens. ,, No one 


turns ‘ Into ebseu- 
‘¢Gain influence?” 


| Only to vain unbelieving 





His influence is the most legitimate; derived from 
personal knowledge of him, as a just, religious, 
reasonable, aud, determined. man, In this way he 
has lived till past forty ;.old age is now in view of 
him, and the earnest. portalof death and eternity ;— 
it was at this point that he suddenly became “am. 
bitious!” {| do not interpret his parliamentary mis. 
sion in that way ! 

His successes in‘parliament, his successes through 
the war, are honest successes of a brave man; who 
has more resolution in the heart of him, more light 
in the head of him, than any other men. His 
prayers to God; his spoken thanks to the God of 
Victory, who had preserved him. safe, and carried 
him forward so far, through the furious clash of a 
world all set in conflict, through desperate-looking 
envelopements at Dunbar; through the death hail of 
so many battles; merey after mery ; to.-the “crown. 
ing mercy” of Worcester Fight: all this is good 
and genuine for deep-hearted Calvinistic Cromwell, 
-cavaliers, worshiping not 
God but their own ‘love-locks,’’ frivolities, and 
formalities, living quite apart from contemplations 
of God, living without God in the world, need it 
seem hypocritical. 

Nor will his participation in the king’s death in- 
volve him in’condemnation with us. \ ‘It is a stern 
business killing of a king! But if you once go to 
war with him, it lies there; this and all else lies 
there. Once at war, you have inade wager of battle 
with him: it is he to die, or else you. _ Reconcilia- 
tion is problematic ; may, be possible, or, far more 
likely, is impossible. It is now pretty generally 
admitted that the parliament, having vanquished 
Charles First, had no way of making any tenable 
arrangement with him. “Fle large’ Presbyterian 
party, apprehensive now of the Independents, were 
most anxious to do $0; anxious, indeed, es for their 
own existence; but it could not be. The anhappy 
Charles, in those final Hampton Court negotiations, 
shows himself as a: man fatally incapable of bein 
dealt with. A man who, once bor all, could not an 
would not understand ;--whose thought did not in 
any measure represent to him the real fact of the 
matter; nay, worse, whose word did not at all repre- 
sent his thought. We may say this of him without 
cruelty, with deep: pity rather: but it is trae and un- 
deniable. _ Forsaken there of all but the name of 
Kingship, he still, finding himself treated with ont- 
ward respect as a King, fancied that he might play 
of party against party, and smuggle himself into 
his old power by deceiving both: Alas! they both 
discovered that he was’ deceiving them. A man 
whose word will not inform you at’all what he means 
or will do, is not'a man you can bargain with. You 
must get out of that man’s;way, or pat him out of 
yours! The Presbyterians, .in their despair, were 
still for believing Charles, though found false, un- 
believable, again and again. "Nol so Cromwell: 
“For all our, fighting,” says he, “ we are to havea 
little bit of paper?” No!— 

In fact, every where we have to note the decisive 
practical eye of this man; how he drives towards the 
practical and practicable; has a genuine insight into 
what. is fact. .Such .an intellect, I maintain, does 
not belong to a false man:.the false man. sees false 
shows, plausibilities, expediences: the true man is 
needed to discern even practical truth. Cromwell’s 
advice about the Parliament’s Army, early in the 
contest, how they were to dismiss their city-tapstets, 
flimsy riotous persons, and choose’ substantial yeo- 
men, whose heart was in the work, to be soldiers for 
them: this is advice by a man who-saw... Fact an- 
swers, if you, see into fact!. Cromwell’s. Jronside: 
were the embodiment of thisinsight of his; men 
fearing God; and without any other fear. _ No more 
conclusively genuine set of fighters ever trod the soil 
of England, or of any other lands 

Neither wilf we blame ‘greatly that'word of Crom- 
well’s to them ; which was'so blamed: “ If the Ki 
should meet me im:battle, 1 would: kill ‘the: King. 
‘Why not? These words tere spoken, to. men-who 


} stood as before a higher than kings. They: had set 





\ more meas av line the. cast, a ane i 
ment may, } al language, a fighting “ for 
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that. To us it is no dilettante work, no sleek offi- 
ciality ; it is sheer rough death and earnest. They 
have brought it to the, calling forth of war; horrid 
jnternecine fight, man grappling with man in fire- 
eyed rage—the infernal element in man called forth, 
to try it by that! Do that therefore; since. that is 
the thing to be done. ‘The successes of Cromwell 
seem to mea very natural thing! Since he was not 
shot in battle, they were an inevitable thing. ‘That 
such a man, with the eye to see, with the heart to 
dare, should advance, from post to post, from victory 
to victory, till the Huntingdon farmer became, by 
whatever name you might call him, the acknow- 
ledged strongest man in ingland, virtually the King 
of En land, requires no magic to explain it! 

Truly it is a sad thing for a people, as for a man, 
to fall into scepticism, into dilettantism, insincerity ; 
not to know a sincerity when they.see it. For this 
world, and for all worlds, what curse is so fatal? 
The heart lying dead, the eye cannot see. What 
intellect remains, is merely the vulpine intellect. 
That a true King be sent them is of small use; they 
do not know him when sent.. They say scornfully, 
[s this your King? The Hero wastes his heroic 
faculty in, bootless contradiction from the unworthy ; 
and can accomplish little. For himself he does ac- 
complish a heroic life, which is much, which is all : 
but for the world he accomplishes comparatively no- 
thing. The wild rude Sincerity, direct from Na- 
ture, is not glib in answering from the witness-hox ; 
in your small-debt pie-powder court, he is scouted as 
a counterfeit. The vulpine intellect “detects” him. 
For being a man worth any thousand inen, the re- 
sponse your Knox, your Cromwell gets, is an argu- 
ment for two centuries whether he was a man at all. 
God’s greatest gift to this Earth is sneeringly pang 
away. ‘The miraculous talisman is a paltry plate 
coin, not fit to pass in the shops as a common 
guinea. j 

Lamentable this! I say this must be remedied. 
Till this be remedied in some measure, there is no- 
thing remedied. ‘+ Detect quacks?” Yes, do, for 
Heaven’s sake; but know withal the men that are 
to be trusted! ‘Till we know that, what is all our 
knowledge; how shall we so much as ‘detect?’ 
The vulpine sharpness, which considers itself to be 
knowledge, and ‘detects’ in that fashion, is far 
mistaken. Dupes indeed are many: but of all 
dupes, there is none so fatally situated as he who 
lives in undue terror of being duped. ‘The world 
does exist; the world has truth in it, or it would not 
exist! First recognise what is true, we shall then 
discern what is false ; and properly never till then, 

«Know the men that are to be trusted:” alas! 
this is yet, in these days, very far from us. The 
sincere alone can recognise sincerity. Not a Hero 
only is needed, but a world fit for him; a world not 
of Valets;—the Hero comes almost in vain to it 
otherwise! Yes, it is‘far from us: but it must 
come; thank God, it is visibly coming. Till it 
do come, what have we? Ballot-boxes, suffrages, 
French Revolutions :—if we are as Valets, and do 
not know the Hero when we see him, what good are 
all these? A hereic Cromwell comes; and for a 
hundred and fifty years he cannot have a vote from 
us. Why, the insincere, unbelieving world is the 
natural property of the Quack, and of the Father of 
Quacks and Quackeries! Miseg. confusion, unve- 
racity are alone possible there. By ballot-boxes we 
alter the figure of our Quack; but the substance of 
him continues.. The Valet-World Aas to be go- 
verned by the sham-Hero, by the king merely 
dressed in King-gear. It is his; héis its! One of 
two. things, We shall either learn to know a Hero, 
a true Governor and Captain, somewhat better, when 
we see. him; or else go on to be for ever yikerzia 
by the Unheroic;—had we ballot-boxes clattering 
at every street-corner, there were no remedy in these. 

Poor Cromwell—great Cromwell! ‘The inarticu- 
late Prophet; Prophet who.could not speak. Rude, 
confused, straggling to utter himself, with his savage 
depth, with his’ wild sincerity; and he looked so 
strange, among the elegant Euphuisms; dainty little 


Falklands, didactic Chillingworths, diplomatic Cla- |. 


rendons! “Consider him. An outer hull of chaotic 
confusion, visions of the Devil, nervous dreams, 


almost. semi-inadness; and yet such a clear determi- 
nate man’s energy working in the heart of that. A 
kind of chaotic man, The ray as. of pare starlight 
and fire, working in such an element of boundless 
hypochondria, unformed black of darkness! And 
yet withal this hypochondria, what was it but the 
very greatness of the man? The depth and tender- 
ness of his wild affections ; the quantity of sympathy 
he had with things—the quantity of insight he would 
yet get into the heart of things, the mastery he would 
yet get over things: this was his hypochondria. The 
man’s misery, as man’s misery always does, came of 
his greatness. Samuel Johnson, too, is that kind of 
man. Sorrow-stricken, half-distracted; the wide 
element of mournful d/ack enveloping him—wide as 
the world. Itis the character of a prophetic man;.a 
man with his whole soul seeing, and struggling to 
see. 

On this ground, too, I explain to myself Crom- 
well’s reputed confusion of speech. ‘To himself the 
internal meaning was. sun-clear; but the material 
with which he was to clothe it with utterance was 
not there. He had dived silent; a great unnamed 
sea of ‘I‘hought round him all his days; and in his 
way of life little call to attempt naming or uttering 
that. With his sharp power of vision, resolute 
power of action, I doubt not he could have learned to 
write books withal, and speak fluently enough; he 
did harder things than writing of books. This kind 
of man is precisely he who is fit for doing manfully 
all things you will set him on doing. Intellect is 
not speaking and logicising; it is seeing and ascer- 
taining. Virtue, Vir-tus, manhood, hero-hood, is not 
fairspoken immaculate regularity ; it is first of all, 
what the Germans well name it, Tugend (Taugend 
dow-ing or Doughtiness), Courage and the Faculty 
todo. ‘This basis of the matter Cromwell had in 
him. 

One understands, moreover, how, though he could 
not speak in Parliament, he might preach, rhapsodic 
preaching; above all, hoa he might be great in ex- 
tempore prayer. ‘These are the free outpouring 
utterances of what is in the heart:. method is not re- 
quired in them; warmth, depth, sincerity, are al] that 
is required. Cromwell’s habit of prayer is a notable 
feature of him. All his great enterprises were com- 
menced with prayer. In dark inextricable-lookin 
difficulties, his officers and he used to assemble, an 
pray alternately, for hours, for days, till some defi- 
nite resolution rose among them, some ‘door of 
hope,” as they would name it, disclosed itself. 
Consider that. 

Tn tears, in fervent prayers, and cries to the great 
God to have pity on them, to make His light shine 
before them. ‘They, armed Soldiers of Christ, as 
they felt themselves to be ; a little band of Christian 
Brothers, who had drawn the sword-against a great 
black devouring world not Christian, but Mam- 
monish, Devilish—they cried to God in their straits, 
in their extreme need, not to forsake the cause that 
was his. The light which now rose upon them— 
how could a human soul, by any means at all, get 
better light? Was not the purpose so formed, like 
to be precisely the best, wisest, the cne to be fol- 
lowed withont hesitation any more? To them. it 
was as the shining of Heaven's own Splendor in the 
waste-howling darkness; the Pillar of Fire by night, 
that was to guide them on their desolate perilous 
way. Was itnotsuch? Cana man’s soul, to this 
hour, get guidance by any other method than _in- 
trinsically by that same—devout prostration of the 
eainest struggling soul before the Highest, the Giver 
of all Light; be such prayer a spoken, articulate, or 
be it a voiceless, or inarticulate one? There is no 
other method,, “Hypocrisy?” One begins to be 
weary of all that, They who call it so, have no 
right to speak on such matters. ‘They never formed 
@ purpose, what one can call a purpose They went 
out balancing expediencies, plausibilities ; gathering 
votes, advices ; the never were alone with the truth 
of a thing at all. Cromwell's prayers were likely to 
be eloquent,” and mach more than that. His was 
the heart of a man who cou/d pray. ape S 

But indeed his actual speeches, I apprehend, were 





incondite, as they look. 


not nearly so ineloquen é 
! We find he was, what all speakers aim to. be, an 





impressive speaker, even in Parliament; .one-who, 
from the first, had weight. With that rade passion- 


vate voice of his, he was always understood to mean 


something, and men wished to know what. He dis- 
regarded eloquence, nay, despised and disliked it; 
spoke always without premeditation of the words he 
was to use. The Reporters, too, in those days, 
seem to have been singularly candid ; and to have 
given the Printer precisely what they found on their 
own note-paper, And withal, what a strange: proof 
is it of Cromwell’s being. the premeditative ever- 
ealeulating hypocrite, acting a play before the werld. 
That to the last he took no. more charge of his 
Speeches!. How came he not to study his words a 
little, before flinging them out to the public? _ if the 
words were true words, they.could be left to shift 
for themselves. ’ 

But with regard to Cromwell’s “lying,” we will 
make one remark. This, I suppose, or something 
like this, to have been the nature of it. All parties 
found themselves deceived in him; each party un- 
derstood him to be meaning this, heard him even say 
so, and behold he turns out to have been meaning 
that! He was, cry they, the chief of liars... But 
now, intrinsically, is not all this the inevitable for- 
tune, not of a false man in such times, but simply of 
a superior man? Such aman must have reticences 
in him. If he walk wearing his heart upon his 
sleeve for daws to peck at, his journey will not ex- 
tend far! There is no use for any man’s taking 
up his abode in a house built of glass. A “man 
always. is to be himself the judge how much of his 
mind he will show to other men; even to those he 
would have work along with him. There are im- 
pertinent inquiries made: your rale is, to leave the 
inquirer uninformed on that matter; not, if you can 
help it, misinformed, but precisely as dark as’ he 
was! . This, could one hit the right phrase of re- 
sponse, is what the wise and faithful man would 
alm to answer in such a case. 

Cromwell, no doubt of it, spoke often in the dia- 
lect of small subaltern parties; uttered to them a 
part of his mind. Each little party thought him all 
itsown. Hence their rage, one and all, to find him 
not of their party! Was it his blame? A‘ all sea- 
sons of his history, he must nave felt, among such 
people, how, if he explained to them the deeper in- 
sight he had, they must either have shuddered aghast 
at it, or believing it, their own little compact hypo- 
thesis must have gone wholly to wreck. They could 
not have worked in his province any more; nay, per- 
haps they could not now have worked in their own 
province. It is the inevitable position of a great man 
among small men. Small men, most active, useful, 
ate to be seen every where, whose whole activity de- 
pends on some conviction which to you is palpably 
a limited one; imperfect,-what we call. an error. 
But would it be a kindness always, is it a duty 
always or often, to disturb them in that? Many a 
man, doing loud work in the world, stands only on 
some thin traditionality, conventionality ; to him in- 
dubitable, to you incredible : break that beneath him, 
he sinks to endless depths! “] might have my hand 
full of truth,’ said Fontenelle, “and open only my 
little finger.” 

And if this be the fact even in matters of doctrine, 
how much more in all departments of ‘practice. He 
that cannot withal keep his mind to himself, cannot 
practise any considerable thing whatever. - And we 
call it “ dissimulation,” all this? What would you 
think of calling the general of an.army a dissembler, 
because he did not tell every corporal and ‘private 
soldier, who pleased to put the question, what his 
thoughts. were about every thing? Cromwell, I 
should rather say, managed all this in a manner we 
must admire for its perfection. An endless vortex 
of such questioning “corporals” rolled confusedly 
round him through his whole course ; whom he did 
answer. It must have’ been asa great Paggsssome. | 
man that he man this, too. Not one prove 
falsehood, as I. said; not one! Of what man that 
ever wound himself through such a coil of things 
will you say, so much? 


(To be.continued.) 
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The lovers and cultivators of flowers are medi- 
tating the establishment in Philadelphia of a 
flower market. Some one has written us_re- 
marks, which we publish in favour of this very 
amiable project. 


FLOWER MARKETS. 


The French count among the very useful and or- 
namental institutions of their capital, its flower mar- 
kets. There are two principal ones, held every other 
day, supplying the citizens fresh flowers for every 
morning of the week—the large open spaces upon 
the quays, and in front of the Madelaine church, 
affordin convenient places of exposition and dis- 
play. The rich treasures are here tastefully set out 
in urns, baskets, hedges, arbours—delighting the eye 
with infinite colours, and embalming the air with 
delicious fragrance. Birds are chirping upon trees, 
in their ornamental cages, recommending themselves 
to purchasers, and now and then a Flora, or other 
garden divinity, is seen peeping through the penum- 
bra of a rosebush. Ornamental baskets, garden seats 
interwoven from withes, seeds and shoots for en- 

fting, make up the assortment. By these mar- 
<ets the French afford employment to the poor, a 
means of innocent gratification to the rich, improve 
the public taste in flowers, and bring to the highest 
perfection the industry and skill of their horticultu- 
rists. 

Among other benefits of these markets, the idlers 
of society are tempted from their sickly couches into 
healthful exercise and recreation. How dreary and 
disconsolate is a morning walk in Philadelphia! A 
lady of delicate habits lies still till the dog star has 
made the day insupportable, and exercise hurtful— 
till she has become nervous, peevish, unhappy—till 
the red has died in her cheek, and she is wan and 
withered and ugly. And the young gentleman of 
leisure—what is there to lure him from his dear and 
soothing ‘and fascinating morning slumbers? He, 
too, heedless of the song of birds and fragrant breezes, 
presses till midday the soft down. Why go abroad 
where there is no eye to see, no appetite to be grati- 
fied; where his fine genteel air and embroidered 
waistcoat are lost upon the idle winds. 

The English, too, are lovers of flowers, equally 
with the French, with this difference, that the taste 
in France is universal, while in England they keep 
‘+ Flora’s prettiest smells” for the noses of the gen- 
tility. They Have no flower markets, but only shows 
of flowers, and every English lady is'a great pa- 
troness of these floral institutions, to which you pay 
for admittance. Flowers, too, creep in at the win- 
dow of every rural cottage, and look out from every 
city verandah upon the street. They are also, as in 
Paris, an essential part of the fashionable balls, con- 
certs and saloons; and the English have great taste 
in the graceful arrangement of these ornaments. I 
went five years ago in London to a “ Tulip show,” 
having the most splendid collection of this fair family 
in the world. One of the sisters, beautifully fea- 
thered, was valued at 100 guineas. Though the 
same sun kindles the blush in the diamond as in the 
rose, says Pope, 


‘«* We prize the stronger effort of his power, 
And always set the gem above the flower.” 


Not always, says the English tulip. How much 
more gaily the tulip blooms when you pay a crown 
for admission, and when one is “ Florist to Her Ma- 
jesty !” 

I visited also a show of lilies—an exquisite flower 
in its perfection, and worthy to be the emblem of a 
race of kings. 


‘+ Great David’s son 
Arrayed in all his robes and types of power, 
Shone with less glory than that simple flower.” 


But that which throws all other exhibitions of this 
kind in the shade, is the English Horticultural. 

For this “ show,” a garden is provided at Chis- 
wick, five miles from London, and tastefully laid 
out into smooth lawns and walks, and here and there 
thickets of trees and shrubbery. Under tents, are 
exhibited the flowers: full bands of music are dis- 








tributed in proper stations, and guinguettes, where 
those not content to live on this pure element, the 
air, find other refreshments—hem, bread and butter, 
ice cream, chocolate, and the everlasting tea. I sur- 


mounted the five miles to witness this fete, and did | 


not repent of it. Here.were twenty acres of green 
turf, fresh from the shears, and covered (as I learnt 
from the tickets left at the gate) with 14,000 per- 
sons—two thirds, of the beau sexe. Jt seemed like 
arivalship between nature and art—hetween the ani- 
mal and vegetable world. Shrubs, and sparkling 
flowers, in all their colours, and odours, music, and 
the fairest women upon the earth. The “senses 
ached.” ‘he day, too, was most favourable to ro- 
mantic enjoyment. Fleecy clouds passing now and 
then over the sky, caused an intermingling of shade 
and sunshine, and the wind being lively and vari- 
able, the music awoke the senses, now, wjth a loud 
and thrilling melody—now, stole upon the ear as 
from a distance—and now, died away insensibly 
upon the breeze. I will not paint to you the flowers, 
the elegance and delicacy of tints, with which the 
eye was delighted, for indeed, my impression is, 
that our annual exhibition in Chesnut street is not 
generally inferior in beauty or variety, but only in 
quantity, to this of the English; but such a collec- 
tion of vigorous and handsome men, and healthy, 
deep-bosomed, and beautiful women, is to be seen 
nowhere but in the moist and genial clime of Great 
Britain. 

When Pluto came up to gather flowers in the 
sweet vale of Enna, he gathered Proserpine, and not 
the flowers ; so would any god of taste at Chiswick. 

In improving our institutions in America, we 
should adopt the good, and reject the bad, of all 
countries alike. For a floral exhibition, I can ima- 
gine no better model than this of London. Twenty 
acres of pretty women, with their escorts, for a sin- 
gle day, at half a guinea each—near 30,000 dollars ! 
and the exhibition open several days. In an open 
garden, there is the enjoyment of fresh air, freedom 
from crowd, and beauty of perspective. ‘I'he flowers 
are better displayed, and their colours invigorated by 
contrast with the green sward. For the rare, exclu- 
sive, and aristocratic pleasures, our best teachers are, 
indisputably, the English ; bat for the simple, re- 
publican, and positive enjoyments, which improve 
general human nature, and sweeten the common and 
daily intercourse of life, our instractors and the in- 
structors for all the world, are the French.—The 
Philadelphia, like the London, Flora contents her- 
self, with a display of her flowers, with the butcher’s 
stall, and sets up in social sweetness by side of each 
other—tripes and tulips—a rump steak and a bouquet 
of roses. If there is any spot in our city sacred from 
mortar and brick, for heaven’s sake let her have it 
for a Flower Market. By so doing you will furnish 
eer to all, employment to many idle and 

estitute persons;—you will substitute public for 
secret meetings of pleasure—refined and liberal 
amusements, for those which are gross and disre- 
utable. The French are to be imitated in this. 

e English do nothing for the refinement of the 
common world. London has, therefore, the most 
debased vulgar upon the face of the earth. It cannot 
be denied, that the poorer people of Paris are decent 
in their manners and dress, and graceful beyond the 
example of all other nations. The French open their 
galleries to the poor, and their Flower Markets, even 
on Sunday, which is perhaps wrong, or not neces- 
aary in our American cities. The English do not so 
desecrate religion—they gather, to be sure, in squads 
of five hundred at a time, around their gin palaces, 
pick pockets, and get drunk—men, women, and chil- 
dren—before breakfast ; but, thank God, they do not 
sell and buy flowers on the Sabbath. 

By its very intercourse with flowers, human nature 


seems to me to beimproved. I have never seen beauty |. 


more attractive than at the Parisian flower-markets 
—so healthful and ‘glowing with morning exercise 
—in colours emulating the purest tints of the rose. 
And the flower-girl, too—her two-penny frock hung 
as if by instinct upon her rounded Timabe, and tryi 


hard to hide her well-developed bosom, who, wit 


tapering fingers, arranges you a bud and two leaves 
in your bution hole, se if twined by the flagers of the 


‘above all the other girls of her class. 








graces—has an urbanity and attractiveness of beauty 
The love of 
flowers is the universal passion, transmitted from 
the first man and wonian. J have seen many a lady 
of idle fortune, find amongst her flower pots a fui] 
employment of her time, deriving constant delight 
from their society, growing into serene and quiet dis- 
positions, and saving her husband many a predesti- 
nated scratched face. To favour the establishment 
of gardens and write and other means of pleasures 
which are healthful and public, and which, in giving 
delight, tend to refinement, is assuredly a duty en- 
joined upon all who have charge of the-public morals, 
Amusement and recreation are among the necessities 
of human nature—the affections have their wants as 
imperious as those of the body—in the world’s cold 
utilities the heart withers and dies, 

We have at hand materials’ for an abundant 
** Flower Market,”’ at least once a week, and taste is 
not wanting for its patronage and support. But 
where to locate it? Some point to the front of the 
State House, others of the Washington Square—nei- 
ther convenient ; but what have we better ? 

With what bitterness of reproach shall we be one 
day censured for this stinted economy of space. An 
individual, a Mr. Strutt, lately has fenced with orna- 
mental railings of iron, and covered with shrubbery 
and fountains, a ten acre field he owned in the 
suburbs, and presented it to his native town of Der. 
by for the use of the public. Is it not a shame that 
our congregated wisdom has not done so mugh as the 
public spirit of this one English gentleman has ac- 
complished with no better a name than Mr. Strutt! 
Besides its fifty open spaces like the Palais Royal, 
Paris has four gardens, the Luxemburg, the Tuille- 
ries, Garden of Plants, and Champs Elysees, of 
more than a hundred acres each, in the very midst of 
its crowded districts. Gardens of this extent adja- 
cent to our Chesnut street, Schuylkill or Delaware, 
Southwark and Northern Liberties, what a change 
would they have wrouglt upon the face of this fair 
city! The entire squares of Philadelphia may be 
conveniently spread upon the Park of St. James, 
alone; and two of these squares we owe to the folly 
of our predecessors burying within the precincts of 
the ans The Franklin and Washington squares, 
now adding so much to our comfort and health and 
beauty, were grave yards before they were public 
walks. Insatiate Moloch!—it is not by the living, 
but the dead, that those delicious spots, upon which 
our children play so innocently and sportively, and 
men and women expatiate with so much delight, have 
been snatched from thy grim empire of brick. 





Lives of the Queens of England, from the Norman 
Conquest. With Anecdotes of their Courts, now 
first published from Official Records and other 
Authentic Documents, private as well as public. 
From the second London. editi»n, with corrections 
and additions. By Agnes Strickland. Vol. I. 
Philadelphia, Lea & Blanchard, 1841. 


The previous historical works of Mrs. Strickland, 
her zeal, impartiality, industry, and her chivalrous 
feeling towards the heroines of the olden time, all 
peculiarly fitted her for the writing of the work be- 
fore us, Her researches among the ancient books 
and archives have brought a great number of curious, 
interesting and important facts to light; and her 
perpetual reference to the descriptions, letters, con- 
versations, &c. of contemporaneous person: give 
a freshness and spirit to each of these ‘ Lives,” 
which will constitute their principal charm and their 
indisputable claim to popular favour. The work 
will be received by scholars as an invaluable addi- 
tion to English history. 

The first volume includes the lives of Matilda of 
Flanders, Queen of William the Conqueror; Matilda 
of Scotland, Queen of Henry I.; Adelicia of Lou- 
vaine, second Queen of Henry T.; Matilda of Bou- 
logne, Queen of Sephens and Eleanora of Aquitaine, 
Queen of Henry II. It is enriched with a portrait 
of Matilda, and printed and bound in elegant on 

The second volume is now in press, and be 
issued in the course of a few weeks. 





